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The tithe was not necessarily used in the parish in whicE it was
raised, but in early days was handed over to the bishqlp to be
used at his discretion. Later on it was allocated tj special
churches, but the idea of its general purpose for the whole
diocese never quite died out. Originally it was divided into
four parts, one for the bishop, one for the clergy, one for the
church fabric, and one for the poor and sick. Later the bishop
dropped out, and the tri-partite division was often ignored, but
it never completely disappeared till the Reformation, and the
relief of the poor was a moral if not a legal obligation on the
receiver of the tithe.

GIFTS AND OFFERINGS. These were numerous and of every
conceivable kind There were fees for services, marriages,
burials, masses, &c., and gifts at special periods of the year.
All these, even when in a sense voluntary, were so customary
that the custom amounted to compulsion.

The Higher Clergy. At the head of the Church officialdom
were the archbishops and bishops. In speaking of them it will
be well first to get a clear idea of the mediaeval view of a bishop's
office We now regard a bishopric as an office for the performance
of some spiritual duties with an endowment of money or lands
for the carrying out of these duties. In the Middle Ages a bishop-
ric was a feudal fief with certain spiritual duties attached to it.
If we remember this, Henry IFs action in making Becket arch-
bishop becomes more understandable A bishopric was usually
very rich, that of Winchester owned fifty manors, many of them
large. On several of them were official residences between which
the bishop moved ' transacting business as he went, checking
the figures of his bailiffs, deciding judicially disputed questions,
conferring the tonsure on this or that youth of promise or
tenant's son, making inquiry into the troubles of unruly convents,
whiling away a vacant hour by taking a run with the
or seeing the falcons fly, while the produce of the manor
appeared in the many mouths of men and horses. For as
travelled his train was numerous and his luggage bulky.'1
1 Stephens and Hunt, History of the English Church, in. 225.
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